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TO * * * * 


Original. 


Llove thee yet, I love thee yet, 
Tho’ early grief hath deeply set 
Its signet on my brow; 
Tho’ each bright hope that shone upon 
My opening path and lured me on, 
Be dim and faded now. 


Oh what is hepe? A treacherous star, 
That sheds o’er gathering clouds afar 
A false and crimson glow: , 
And sorrow, but the deepning shade 
By ever fleeting pleasures made, 
And lengthens as they go! 


Let him who tempts the summer sea, 
Fear not the darkling depths that be 
Beneath that silver sheen; 
~Let him who mounts the breezy air, 
Trust that his silken bark may bear 
Him safe to earth again. 


But far less true than Ocean’s breast— 

Less constant than the wild wind’s rest, 
The light on beauty’s brow, 

And budding hopes that spring beneath 

The loved one’s smile, fade at a breath, 
And leave the heart to woe. 


Still * * * * thongh I owe to thee 
My spirit’s all of misery, 
Thy smile I ne’er forget. 
And when, unblessed by thee, I die, 
Vl bless Tuee in my latest sigh, 
And own I love thee yet. 
. T. E. B. 


THE CROWN PIECE. 


Original. 


BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, 1837. 


make known his humble views. The nobleman was saunter- 
ing leisurely over his grounds and met him in a lovely valley 
that was glowing in variegated beauty beneath the rich beams 
of the morning sun, “Well, Malcom, my boy,” said- he, “what 
brings you over so early from the village? I hope no accident 
has befallen my old friend, your father?” 

“No accident, your honor, with thanks for your kind inqui- 
ry, but I have just walked over for the purpose of asking a 
little advice.” 

“Advice, did you say? and does the son of old William Gray 
come to me for advice? Certainly, my boy, you have left the 
best source of information behind you.” 

“But will your honor condescend to hear what I have to 
propose.” 

“Truly, Malcom, truly, and will be complimented with the 
confidence it shall place in me—name it, my good Malcom, 
name it, and you shall be served to the extent of my ability.” 

Malcom hesitated, as if backward to disclose the purport of 
his errand. The affectionate manner of his wealthy friend, 
and the warm welcome with which he had been greeted, had 
wrought considerably upon his feelings, and he feared that 
when his request should be made known, a repulse would 
crush his hopes and cause him to think less of the man he 
now so much respected. The old gentleman perceiving his 
embarrassment, endeavored to encourage him to proceed. 
“Come, my young friend,” he added, “tell me the advice you 
wish, and any thing else that you are in want of.” The plea- 
sant address of the nobleman encouraged Malcom, and he soon 
unburdened his mind of the (to him) all-important subject that 

jengrossed its powers—respectfully asking the loan of ten 
| pounds, fot the short credit of six months. 

“For six months! Malcom, yea, my boy, for six years if you 
wish it. Come to the house, you shall have the sum and a 
blessing with it. God speed your enterprise: for the project 
is worthy of your sober and considerate mind.” So saying, 


The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away: blessed be the name of || he led the way to his splendid mansion, the elegance of which 


the Lord.—Brste. 

Many years ago there lived in the West of England a man 
whose name we shall conceal beneath that of Malcom Gray. 
His youth having been under the guardianship of pious pa- 
rents, whose highest aim was to instill into his mind the prin- 
ciples of honest integrity and undeviating rectitude, he was 
snecessfully “trained in the way he should go;” and when he 
arrived at the years of responsibility and discretion, though he 
boasted nothing of earthly weal, he was rich in the respect 
and confidence of all whose acquaintance he enjoyed. 


The parents of Malcom were poor, and were obliged, in their |! 


old age, to labor for their “daily bread.” The wages of their || 


son were appropriated to their benefit, which increased their || 


comforts and rendered lighter the cares incident upon their | 
infirm situation. For years Malcom toiled with unceasing 
industry, and all that he had saved amounted but to the smal} || 
pittance of a few shillings. Concern for his future prospects 
began to occupy his thoughts: and one evening as he was 
slowly returning from iis daily vocation, meditating upon his || 


situation, the idea flashed upon his mind of borrowing a few | 
pounds and commencing business for himself. His serious || 
ceportment and apparent,abstraction of mind, interested his || 


anxious mother in his behalf, and with true maternal fondness || 
she begged him to reveal the eause of his disquietude, that | 
she might, if it were within her power, administer the words | 


of comfort and consolation. The subject whieh had occupied |) 


so much of his attention being mentioned, his parents encou- 
raged his intended enterprise and advised him to proceed, 

In the neighborhood of Malcom’s residence lived a wealthy 
and generous nobleman, and to him the young man went af- 
ter maturing his plans, and solicited his interest and aid. It 
was a bright morning in the charming month of May, that 
Malcom chose, upon which to visit the man of wealth and 


| occasioned the comparison in the reflections af Malcom, be- 
tween his own humble lot and the condition of the distinguish- 
ed lord. He was kept waiting but a few minutes and returned 
to his family the happiest of men. 
With his ten pounds, Malcom purchased materials, and on 
a very limited scale commenced the manufactory of cotton | 
cloth. His efforts were crowned with success, and in six || 
months he returned with hearty thanks the money bor rowed | 
bed his friend, und went swimmingly on with his business, In | 
| he mean time his aged parents died} and for the sake of con- 


| 


|and prosecuted his work with unabated vigor. In one year | 
|after he reccived the ten pounds, his establishment was worth 
upwards of six hundred pounds—so had a bountiful Provi- || 
i dence blessed the labor of his hands. But he was destined to 
|mect a reverse of fortune. Inasingle night—aye, in a sin- 
| gle hour, his whole establishment was destroyed by fire, and || 
| he found himself once more as poor as he had formerly been. 
| Depressed i in spirits and almost ready to despair, he went in 
| to discharge the trifling debt he owed his landlord; when this 
was done, a solitary crown piece was all that remained in his 
| possession. Entering his chamber, to ponder over his misfor- 
||tunes, he began to distrust the Providence to whom he had 
formerly confessed himself so much indebted. Taking the 
|| crown piece from his pocket, he turned it over and over in his 





\|tress; he indulged the murmuring spirit until his eye encoun- 
tered the following well-timed advice, which some curious 


owner had inscribed upon the coin, Set not thy heart upon || * 


eee The words thrilled like 
and originated a train of 
submission to his loss, and @ 
sible, his enterprise anew. " 


icity through his feelings } 







venience, he took lodgings at a tavern in the neighborhood, | 
\| 





under way, and a second time his labors were blessed with 
abundant success. For years fortune smiled upon him—he 
married and was at the head of a thriving family, several fine 
sons and a beautiful daughter welcomed him to his peaceful 
fireside when the toils of day were done, and he continued 
faithful in the discharge of his religious duties, rearing up his 
children in the knowledge and fear of the Most High. In the 
morning and at night he assembled the members of his house- 
hold and bowed before the family altar in.meckness and hu- 
mility to return thanks to his Heavenly Father for the mani- 
fold mercies he hourly received at his bountiful hand. Years 
rolled away and he became a man of wealth, but his heart 
was not fixed upon the perishing things of this life; he sought 
a more permanent rest, a continuing city in the skies whose 
maker and builder was the living God. 

Cotton cloth, in that day, was in great demand, and Mal- 
com extended his business by erecting a large building upon 
the shore of the Humber, a river whose rapid descent afforded 
ample water power for the prosecution of extensive works. 
Hundreds of persons were now in his employment, an he tes- 
tified his gratitude to the “giver of every good and perfect 
gift,” by endeavoring to sow among them the principles of a 
religion which he had found to be of eminent service to bim- 


self. His establishment formed a village, in the midst of which J: 


he put up at his own. antire expense a neat little church, and 
supported from his own funds a pastor to administer to the 
spiritual wants of his httle flock. Nor was he backward in 
contributing to the support of the cause of religion in other 
quarters; of his abundant means he gaye a large portion to- 
wards the furtherance of the gospel of his Redeemer. 

The Bible, as well as the Missionary gnterprise, found a 
firm and liberal friend in*Malcom Gray; and often did he 
experience the truth of the beautiful passage of Shakspeare, 
which says.of Charity, that it 

“Droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the earth beneath, and is twice blessed; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 

The home of Malcom Gray, upon the banks of the Hum- 
ber, will be long remembered by the itinerating ministry of 
| the Wesleyan Methodist church—it was their hone—and the 


| occupant, though full of wealth, was their humble servant, 


'and exerted his energies to make them comfortable and hap- 

| py: It was thus that Malcom laid up his treasure in Heaven, 
‘| and it was thus that he obtained a stock of grace which stood 
| | by him, and was all-sufficient in the dark hour of adversity 
land trial. 

In the midst of Malcom's prosperity, another reverse over- 
|took him. A storm swept loud and long among the hills of 
!the Humber, and swelled the waters of the river to an alarm. 
ing extent. Several days and nights it raged violently, and so 
| high did the waters rise, that they undermined the foundation 
of the tall building in which all the valuable machinery of the 
| manufactory were placed; and on the morning that the sun- 
| light broke through the dense clouds. and shone in full beauty 
/upon the surrounding hills, Maleotn stood upon the river’s 
| banks and saw the crumbling fabric fall and disappear in the 
 inighay flood—and did he rave in despair and accuse his 
Maker of injustice? Did he smite upon his breast and desire 













to be borae away with his winged wealth? No—no—like a 
true Christian, a patient and trusting Job, he exclaimed, “The 





fingers and watered it with the bitter tears of his deep dis- || of the J 


which resulted in entire }}] 


Lord gave aud the Lord hath taken away: blessed be the name 


ed away and Malcom hunted up his crown 
fead the inscription, “Set net thy heart on me.” 
; 4 “he exclaimed, “my heart has ver been set 
tune, I am 


ian le 
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cessful, and he realized an immensity of wealth. He kept 
the old crown piece by him until his death, which took place 
a few years since: he died in the triumphs of Christian faith, 
and left all his children wealthy. The crown piece is in the 
possession of his eldest son, who preserves as a precious relic 

.» the coin that gave his father so much consolation and encou- 

 ragement in the pursuit of his business. May that son and 
every other in like circumstances, ever remember the injunc- 
tion of the crown piece, “Set not thy heart on me.” 


THE BURIAL. 


INSCRIBED TO THE MEMORY OF THE REV- JOHN HOSKINS. 
Original. 
*T was night, and mists and clouds were brooding o’er, 
The sullen sky, and fitful wintry winds 
Rushed by with shivering sound, and angrily 
Tore up in gloomy fragmeuts every cloud 
That slumbered in its wild uncertain path! 
You might have seen a glittering star or two 
Twinkle and disappear—then peep again 
Out on the dreary earth.—And a few drops 
Of heavy rain—like womau’s tears—fell on 
The naked branches o’er the new made grave, 
And pattered on the marble tombs that stood 
Around—and sparkled on the coffin-lid; 
As sullen light from the red torches glared 
Upon its blazonry—to the sad heart 
Revealing, that the slumberer was young. 


There was a cross reared on a little mount, 
Above the tombs, which threw its shadows o’er 
The dead like a pure watcher, or a type 

Of the Redeemer’s ever-shielding love. 


There was a gothic chapel near the spot, . 

And as the band of brothers lowered down 

The coffin in its grave—a melody 

Of funeral notes, from the sad organ broke 

The deathlike stillness; and when the damp clod 
Boomed down above the dead—a sorrowing cry— 
A solemn dirge bespoke the depth of anguish. 


Farewell young brother, 
Lo! thy dream of life is over, 
And hushed thy voice’s gentle tone, 
Low ‘in dust thy form we cover— 
We leave thee here alone—alone! 


Rest thee, young brother— 
Now upon the tombs cold pillow, 
In its sadness deep and lone, 
Fades the light that o’er the billow 
Of thy short existence shonc. 


We loved thee, brother, 
When before our alters bending— 
Where the incense waves on high, 
Like a solemn offering, wending 
Its pure pathway to the sky. 


We loved thee, brother, 
Aged fathers weeping o’er thee, 
Tell in every tear they shed, 
How they bitterly deplore thee— 
Thou who slumberest with the dead! 


We loved thee, brother— 
As we felt our days declining, 
We exulted in thy rise, 
Like last rays of sun-light shining 
O’er a lone star in the skies. 


Death called thee, brother! 
And how changed! how changed the story, 
Still the sun rays linger there, 
But the star hath set in glory, 
Set to rise immortal—fair! 


Father Almighty! 
By the truth which thou hast spoken! 
Saviour! by thy pleading merit! 
By his every vow unbroken, 
Now, oh now receive his spirit! 


*Tis over. brother! 
And like moaning waters rushing 
Sighs from every bosom roll, 
Hearts are stricken—tears are gushing 
From the secret of each soul. 


Farewell, young brother, 
To the earth we have resigned thee. 
On thy bosom rests its sod; 
May the resurrection find thee, 
Oh the bosom of thy God. 


Father Almighty, 
By the truth which thou hast spoken, 
Saviour! by thy pleading merit, 
Ry his every vow unbroken, 
Now, oh now receive his spirit. 


Like the sad music of a wind harp, when 
The breath of Tempest sweeps along its strings, 
Their voices died away in sighs and tears. 


* 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


“Poor fun I guess” replied the captain—“poor fun if that 
fellow catches us.” , 

“Catches cranes, jist let me fix it, and if he aint thumping 
his bottom out on the bar then say George Bucill’s a fool—do 
ye hear captain? Our Betty ‘ll go over the bar, but the 
‘schooner wont, and that rascal knows nothing about the 
‘shoals in these waters, jist let me coax him on, and if he don’t 
Thnuih diaphttelil Ghtetins vive, rue it I'll let you sell me to the Dutch.” 

The light will be revealed. “Well George its almost neck or nothing now the fellow’s 


Not the least of the obnoxious acts of His Majesty, was the almost hard upon * and I guess you may do as you please.” 
stationing of vessels on the sea-board, to act as cutters, for | “Thank ye captain, thank ye, and I know you'll thank me 
the prevention of smuggling among the colonies; and the peo. | fore night—por t your helm, hard up for the bank, I’m eap- 
ple objected to this measure, not so much because they wish- i tole now, George Bucill forever, come on you English rascal.” 
ed to encourage the unlawful practice of smuggling, though | The mate continued in this strain for awhile and then re- 
under the circumstances that they would doubtless have been 
justifiable, but the insolence of those who held command in 
these matters was insupportable, inasmuch as they very fre- 
quently took unwarranted liberties with the persons and pro- 
perty of men engaged in traffic upon the waters. Insult with 
impunity was what the American spirit could not bear, and | 
how patient soever the people may have been, and however 
passive they may have seemed, when petty innovations were And sure enough, the vessel was over the bar, and in less 
made upon their rights, yet they treasured up in their memo. than fifteen minutes afterwards, the crew had the satisfaction 
ries every act of oppression, and eagerly looked forward to | of seeing the sails of the Gaspee drop, she was “hard and fast” 
the hour, when the doings of their assumed rulers, should be- | ** the mate said, a. the bar, and had already commenced 
come severe beyond endurance as submission then would | the operation of thumping out her bottom. 
cease to be virtuous, and they could with every show of | The captain of the packet made his way speedily to Provi- 


SCENES OF THE REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER IU. 1 
BURNING OF THE GASPEE. | 


Original. 


The fires of freedom may not long, 
Burn in the soul concealed; 





lasted about twenty minutes, and was interrupted by another 
gun from the Guspee. The sound was sitll rattling among 
the hills when the overjoyed George sprung upon one of the 
stand casks calling out “Captain, captain, do you hear, we're 
passing the bar, don’t you hear how she drags, glory be to 
George Bucill she’s over safe.” 





justice assert the knowledge of their wrongs, and then firmly || dence, where he was met by the exasperated merchants, who 
resolve to redress them. 

In order to facilitate the means of business, and effect a | 
speedy interchange of commodoties between the colonies, | 


lines of packets were established to ply from one settlement | 


to another in most of the waters along the coast and on the | 


different bays and rivers. The line sailing from Providence |: 


| 
| 


to Newport, obtained some notoriety from the following cir- | 


cumstances. 
About the middle of May 1772, Lieutenant Duddington | 
who commanded the schooner Gaspee, the Revenue Cutter, on | 


and in defiance of the remonstrances of the master and crew, | 
had her searched before he would allow her to pass. This’ 


interference on the part of the lieutenant made the Yankee | 
|| edge, lieutenant Duddington and his men stood upon the shore 


blood of the crew boil for revenge, and the mate of the vessel, | 
an erratic son of the New England stock, declared in the ! 
hearing of Duddington, that were he commander of the packet, | 
he would have suffered the vessel to have been sunk before 
he could have permitted such an outrage. The lieutenant | 
curled his lip in anger, and probably would have passed over | 
the insult without further notice, but for the look of contempt | 
that he encountered from one of his own sailors—it aroused | 
his British feeling, and he exclaimed in a stern and command. | 
ing tone, “Put that chap in irons.” 

“Me,” said the mate scornfully. Without deigning a reply | 
Duddington motioned for his order to be obeyed, and two of | 
his men advanced to lay hold of the spirited Yankee, who 
had armed himself with a club, and prepared for the attack | 
‘by throwing himself in a menacing attitude, a scuffle ensued, i 
which resulted in the prostration of one of the assailants, and | 
the tumbling of the other over the side of the vessel into the 
bay. Duddington seeing that his enterprize was likely to be | 
a failure, rescinded his order, and leaping into the cutter called | 
out for his men to follow, which they quickly did and bore | 
off the sails of the Gaspee, being amply filled by the curses of'| 
the brave lieutenant. ; | 

On the ninth or tenth of June following, the same packet | 
was sailing into the harbor of Newport; and altho’ the revenue | 
officer had no ground whatever of suspicion, he ordered the | 
captain to lower his colors, the mate being on deck at the! 
time and knowing the shrill voice of the lieutenant, imitated || 
it in this spirited reply, “Them colors can’t come down, 1,} 
George Butill swung ’em up there this morning, and if any | 
man lays hold of the ropes, without the consent of our cap-| 
tain or me, bye jing he goes overboard.” 

“You wont take ’em down, hey!” 

“No sir, not to day.” 

“I give you fair warning—and the third time, I say, lower 
your flag.” d 

“The fellow’s in earnest, ha! ha! ha! them colors can’t come 
down, fair warning or no.” 

Here the crew of the paeket yelled out a most provoking 
laugh, which was rather too much for the lieutenant to stand, 
and he ordered a shot to be fired into the “Cursed Yankee” as} 


he called the packet. The captain tacked about and made| 


| 


| 


"jj sail for Providence, and the lieutenant crowded sail upon his | 
"i schooner in pursuit, “Good 
‘Has he run a streamer up to 


e, shave tail,” shouted the mate, | 
mast head, “Now captain,” 


some fun?” 


said he, “Do you want to see 


denounced in no very measured manner the conduct of lieu- 
‘tenant Duddington, and one, more worthy than the rest, cried 
|out “the Gaspee ought to be burnt.” 

“Burnt:” replied Bucill, almost mad with pleasure at the 
| thought of burning the schooner, “Burnt!—glory be to George 
| Bucill, and burnt she shall be, hurrah my hearties, Dud 
{shall be cutterless to night.” He kept his eye upon the mer- 
‘chant who spoke of burning the Gaspee and followed him to 
“his store where the proposition was made and accepted, that 
ithe merchants should supply the necessaries for the expedi- 


Narraganset bay, stopped the packet while on one of her trips, I tion, and a treat for the crew after the Gaspee should have 


|met its fate. In the night Bucill and his men, started off, 
jand after encountering innumerable difficulties from wind and 
| tide, succeeded in firing the cutter and burnt her to the water’s 


|and looked their last upon the boast of schooners that were 
‘in the service of the King. The party returned to Provi- 


idence by daylight the next morning, partook of a first rate 


feast, provided by the merchants, and returned upon their du- 


|| ties on board the packet. 


The news of the burning of the Gaspee soon reached the 
ears of the Governor, who immediately issued his proclama- 
tion offering a reward of five hundred pounds for the perpe- 
trator of the flaming deed, he also appointed five men to act 
as a committee for the purpose of bringing the offenders to 
punishment. He might have spared himself the trouble, and 
expense he was at, for although the names of the men en- 
gaged in the daring enterprize, were known to more than 
fifty persons, they were as safe as a fugitive would be in the 
house of his mother. Bucill lived to serve his country in 
her struggle for freedom, and often animated his fellow sol- 
diers by the rehearsal of the burning of the Gaspee. 


TO MISS M. H. B. 


ON MEETING HER ON A STEAMBOAT EXCURSION. 


Original. 


I met her on the waters bright, 
Yet knew I saw her face before; 
Her eves possessed the same pure light, 
Her cheeks the same sweet blushes bore, 
And so by her my heart was won; 
She seemed a daughter of the sun. 


One of those bright pure spirits, who 

Amid the world’s unnumber’d ills, 
Nothing of evil ever knew, 

And whose sweet words like summer rills 
In their gladning bosom bear 
To greet and glad the wanderer’s ear. 


I pressed her fricndly hand in mine, 
The pressure reach’d my very soul, 

I felt as though some spark divine 
There kindled and defied contro}; 

I felt as though that spark might be 

The planet of my destiny. 


I mean again to see that forn— 
That form of grace and loveliness, 
With eyes so bright and heart so warm, 
That other charms would make them less, 
And when I see her may she feel 


For me, what [ do thus revezl. 
; Epwazp. 


ma 


lapsed into a thoughtful mood, when a silence ensued whiche ~~, 
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THE MONUMENT: 


MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT, 
‘No. XIV. 
THE SOUL. 











Original. 


If, within the unbounded range of thought, there be a sub- 
ject, that has opened a field for speculation and given rise to 
repeated controversies, that subject is, the nature of the soul. 
Secluded in the solitude uf their cells, the renowned philoso- 
phers of antiquity sought eagerly and perseveringly to under- 
stand the essence of mind. With a characteristic boldness, 
they entered into the unredeemed regions of thought and ex- 
patiated wildly on the spiritual substance. The result of 
their investigations was communicated to the world in their 
lectures and writings, proving little more than the fact, that 
the object of their studies was left invested with as much 
gloom as when they found it. Some defined it to be one 
thing—others contended that it was another—all, however com- 
pelled at last to form the just conclusion, that it was too sabtle 
for comprehension and too mysterious for description. 

What earth born philosophy could not explain, revela- 
tion has unfolded. Aided by the light of the Bible, we may 
obtain accurate notions on the origin—nature and duration of 
the soul. If we bring our doubts here, they will be satisfied. 
Here, difficulties are met and answered—objections noticed 
and cleared up. Fancy is changed to fact and conjecture be- 
comes certainty. 

Without entering into a minute examination of the subject, 
now before us, we may fix our atttention on two of the attri- 
butes of the soul, viz: Immateriality and Immortality. 

Immateriality. That the soul is immaterial 1s apparent from 
the truth, that it possesses the powers of consciousness and re- 
flection. These are qualities which belong not to material 
substances. However refined by a purifying process—how- 
ever modified it may be, matter still retains its peculiar pro- 
perties and as such cannot think and decide. Throughout 
the Universe, we have no example of matter, endued with in- 
telligence. No experiments—no discoveries, that have been 
made are calculated to lead to such an opinion. 

Our belief in the spirituality of the soul, is strengthed by 
the consideration, that all other intelligenees are purely im- 
material. Can any one question the spirituality of Jehoviah? 
No. For the truth, that “God is a Spirit” is declared alike 
by the voice of nature and inspiration. If then the immate- 
riality of His mind be admitted, why should the spirituality 


DEVOTED. TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


mind vecks surer basis. Where is that foundation|| I did not know myself—when I thought that I could visit 


found? We reply, in the will of God, not as it is manifested 
partially in the works of nature, but as it is exhibited in the 
volume of the scriptures. Let any one, who has spent days 
and nights in searching for proofs of his immortality in the 
writings of Grecian and Roman philosophers—let the indi- 
vidual, who has consulted again and again, the oracle of na- 
ture without obtaining a reply—let the wavering and dissatis- 
fied—come to the Bible and they will soon find that, which, 
they sought, every where else, in vain. If I valued this 
volume for nothing more, I would love it, because it has 
brought “life and immortality to light.” Were it destitute of 
every other recommendation, I would cling to it with all the 
fervor of which I am capable, because it has taught me, that 
I am to live forever. Where are the clouds and darkness, 
that once rested‘on the future? Gone—one has not indeed 
“risen from the dead” but a messenger has come from the 
abode of spirits and taught us our destiny. 

Assured by this divine visitant, that it shall never die, the 
soul ceages its inquiries and hushes its anxieties, and resting 
its wearied powers on the immutable declaration of Jehoviah 
defies decay and laughs at annihilation—revelling in the high 
consciousness, that is far beyond the power of dissolution— 
with such a prospect, how the soul is elevated and enlarged? 
Earth is then contemplated in its proper light as the cradle 
of its infancy. Time is regarded as the morning of its exis- 
tence while eternity is viewed as a sphere, that will offer it 
every opportunity for the enlargement of its knowledge—the 
gratification of its desires and the consummation of its holiest || 
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the theatre, without infection. We run no ordinary risk in 
freqnenting such places, and every one’s personal experience 
| bears witness to the truth, that they corrupt morals. 

I did not know myself—when I concluded that I could dis- 
pense very well with education. How much have I lost that 
might have been saved—how frequently have I suffered when 
I might have been happy, had I been educated? With how! 
much dignity I could have occupied my station in society, had” 
I been educated? My mistake has been found out too late. 
O youth! had I thy days to pass again, how diligently would 
1 labor to acquire a good education! 

Finally, I did not know myself—when I believed that 1 
could pass usefully and pleasantly through life, without the 
guidance of Religion. Can a ship cross the ocean without a 
compass or a rudder? “No more can an individual live well 
without Christianity. We may do without wealth and fame, 
but Religion we must possess. It is indispensable. ; 

Do I know myself now? Have I been profited by past ex- 
perience? Warned by the history of life that has gone, do I 
now avoid the rocks which prudence calls upon me to shun? 
Alas! still I am too ignorant of myself, and what I know I 
too often neglect. What is the “unknown land?” The heart. 
Let us study ourselves—our constitution—our motives—our 
prejudices and our principles, and we shall be made more hap- 
py and useful. The best kind of knowledge is Self-Know- 
ledge. i K. T. 


A SCENE, , 


Original. 





wishes, 

Immortality! Whose mind is not oppressed by the thought! 
The most vigorous imagination folds her pinions, unable to 
take it in her flight—reason shrinks back, amazed at the vast- 
ness of the object and hope confesses herself, incapable of so 
mighty an embrace. We may select the strongest figures— 
we may use the uncounted sands, that lie upon the ocean’s 
shore, or the leaves which constitute the forest’s pride and 
glory, to represent the ages of eternity, but all is successless, 

Immortality! Could we ask angels, they might tell us what || 
it iss Our minds were not made to grasp—language was 
not formed to express it—’tis a term that belongs to the lan- 
guage of the upper world, and we shall never know its mean- 
ing until the revelations of heaven teach it. 

We behold here then our destiny. We are to exits forever. 





Our bodies contain the deeds of dissolution, but our souls are 
stamped with the impress of immortality. When the knell 


of our minds be questioned? Is not mind the same in the || of expiring nature shall have been sounded by the commis- 
one as in the other? Can the most acute discrimination de-| sioned angel, the soul shall sing of her Preserver over the 
tect any differences in its essential propensities? Let it be | ashes of the world and unhurt by the last conflagration, shall 
supposed, that God’s mind is, in its nature, if a different sub- || flourish forever in the Paradise of God. Fed by the unfailing 


stance from ours, and what becomes of the doctrine that we 
were made in the “image” of our Creator? 

Angels also are immaterial. If the spirituality of those, who 
are first by birth—first by rank and first by wisdom, be not 
disbelieved, why should the immaterially of a lower order of 
reflecting beings be doubted? Thought is thought wherever 
it exists—the same in its distinctive features, whether it be 
found in the divinity—the cherubim or man. Could we leave 
our planct and travel through the territoy of Jehoviah—could 
we visit every globe and ne’er fold our pinions, until we 
reached the verge of Creation, we should doubtless find mat- 
ter in all the diversity of its shapes and forms, the same in 
its properties. Were we to take an excursion, equally as vast, 
should we not discover as striking a resemblance between the 
principle of thought in God and in man? We cannot but be- 
lieve, that the very objections which are urged against the 
immateriality of our thinking faculties, may apply with equal 
force to the spirituality of our Maker und on the contrary, 
the same arguments which support the idea that “God is a 
Spirit” also sustain the spirituality of our minds. They 
stand and fall together—if then we discard the Spirituality of 
the soul, we are forced to receive the absurdity, that matter 
can think and at the same time, close our ears against the ar- 
gument, drawn fro: analogy. 

Immortality. Various proofs have been adduced in favor | 
of the truth, that the soul.is immortal. The vastness of eae] 
capacities, which enable it to measure the distances of sun 
and moon, and fortell exactly the time of an eclipse—the 
largeness of its desires—the indwelling of conscious, the echo 
of the voice of God—the fondness for life and numerous other | 
things have been used for the support of this Opinion. What 
importance is to be attached to these arguments, we will not 
undertake to say. We may however venture the assertion, 
that they are not perfectly satisfactory to the inquirer after 
truth. 

Writers may dwell on them, and Poets may throw around 
them the witchery of song but in so important a matter, the 














‘think, after the first exercise of its thinking fac 


fountain of existence, our being shall there flow on and never 
know a termination. With an eagle’s eye and on an eagle’s 
wing, we shall soar upward towards the “Sun of Righteous- 
ness’—ever approaching—ever rising—but never attaining 
it. A. A. L. 


| DIDNOT KNOW MYSELF, 


Original. 


tachments, by the intervention of a more handsome and inter- 
esting rival, I solemnly averred that I never could—and if I 
could—I never would love another. How soon did time blunt 
my feelings and deprive sorrow of its keen edge! Since that 
period, I have seen those whom I could—(aye, farther still,) 


did love with a strength not inferior to that which acted on 


my former choice. “First love” may do well enough for po- 
ets and novelists; (and, truly, it does offer a fine theme for 
imagination to play upon) but, in reality, the soul does not |' 
lose its capacity and desire to love, after the defeat of early |; 
affection, any more than it loses its power and disposifi 


I did not know myself—when, disappointed in my first at- 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 











due deference td the opinions of those high 
Muses’ temple, we must express it as our decid 
that after a failure, the heart is prepared to lo 
tensity, that it never could before. If experien 
vation do not bear us out in the above assertion, 
the ground. 

I did not know myself—when I imagined that I 
works of fiction indiscriminately, without hurt. It is easy for 
the court within, to decide in favor of a thing when passion is 
the advocate. So it is with novel reading. I have proved to 
my sorrow, that intemperance’in this matter is as injurious as 
any other evil. Like ardent spirits, with the body, they throw |} 






















°Twas on an evening such as Fancy dreams 
Were known in paradise, ere sin had dared 
To invade the holy, charmed dwelling place 
Of God’s pure creatures, or to blight the buds 
Just opening in the youthful bowers of Hope. 
On such an eve, calm and serenely fair, 

I gazed upon a deeply-touching scene. 


Beside an open casement, thick enwreathed 
With perfume-breathing blossoms, I beheld 

A female form, more lovely far than aught 

Of earthly mould I’d looked upon before.__ 
Meek piety, enthroned upon her brow, 
Softened the flash of queen-like int t 

That glanced from her dark eye in ity forth. 
The jetty hair in many a glossy curl 

Shaded the lily whiteness of an arch, 

Whose fairness made the damask cheek below 
Seem deeper in its tint, and whose expanse 
Might serve as mogel 
A model still unriv 
Had marble beauty caught te myst 
Which breathed o’er that fait’ 

_A silvery flood 

Of moon-!ight radiance enshrined her form ; 

And, save the window where the lady sat, 

The stately room was lost in darkness, whence 

I fancied that the angels doubtless near 

Deemed her too pure for earth, and as they might 
Not bear her with them to their native sphere, 
Had nade a cirele with their outspread wings, 
And glorified her yet with light from heaven. 


While still I gazed upon a form and face 
So wondrous fair, I heard the merry voice 
Of childhood ringing ’mid the evening gloom ; 
And soon, with bare and whitely glancing feet, 
A lovely boy came bounding to her side. 
His lips, like “‘ rose-bud cleft,” were pressed to her’s; 
His softly-rounded arms her neck embraced. 
With earnest tenderness the mother gazed 
Upon the loved one’s face ; then bending low, 
She whispered in his ears some words whose tone 
Was lost to me, far off, tho’ soon I learned 
Their holy import. 
Now, with kneeling form 
And dimpled hands clasped and upraised to heaven, 
And rosy lips disparted,—fringed lids 
Veiling the blue orbs’ brightness,—the fair child 
Offered his evening orisous to God ! 







Ob! I have seen bright glances, sylph-like forms, 
Gliding with grace ’mid lighted festal hails, 

And heard the merry carol of delight 

Bursting from beauty’s lips in music tones: 

But never looked on fairer scene than this, 

And if there be on earth a sight most dear 

To the benignant eye of heavenly love, 

°T is when, low bending at the throne of grace, 
With radiant eye fixed on the glorious Son, 

A mother offers up her child to God! 


With silent prayer to (bat Almighty One 
Who erst had circled ia his arms of love 
The lambs of Israel’s flock, I turned away. 
PAndoften since, when I behold the eye 
fy, thoughtless beauty beam with light 
pup by fading, fleeting joys of earth, 
ely chamber, with its lovely forms 














an artificial heat into the mind and produce an unhealthy ex-j 
citement. If they be handled at all, it should be as we han- 
dle fire where there is powder. “Total abstinence” is the t 

motto. be 


















ceful quiet, rises to my view. 
‘surpassing beauty, other scenes 

from my sight, like star-light lost amid 

he moon’s soft radiance that fills the sky ! M. 











THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


REFLECTIONS. 
DEATH OF THE YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL. 


Original. 


« And what is life ?—A meteor brief; 

A gleam amid December’s gloom : 

A fading flower—a falling leaf; 

A moment’s joy for months of grief: 
And life and health, and beauty’s gloom, 
Are blossoms gathered for the tomb.”’ 


To the aged and the infirm the mandate of death comes like 
the summons of a friend, to relieve the weariness of a brief, 
season of sadness and gloom. When the spirits have lost| 
their sprightlessness, and the mind has settled down amid the} 
dullness and inactivjty of age—when the body is worn and! 
wasted by the cares of a long and, perhaps, tedious journey, 
the old traveller lays aside his staff, and reposing by the way-| 
sidé, shakes hands with death with as warm a welcome as he | 
would hail the friend of his youth who had parted from him’ 
when life was young and hopes were brilliant, and beckoning, 
them to the shades of maturer life, where they expected to! 
meet the ease they were in search of, and which they bal 
often worshipped unseen. It was happiness, through “ gloom I 
and shine,” they sought; and many were the disappointments || 
that were scattered like wrecks upon the various paths they: 
wandered—wrecks, beautiful even in decay; but the charms 
they possessed when they existed as the high-wrought tebries| 
of the fancy were gone, and they were remembered as the! 
lost excellencies of other days, and could not woo the old so-| 

journer from the “ceaseless settled gloom” that years had, 
thrown around him. He is accustomed to think on death :! 
the continually falling sands of life warn him of his doom, 

and he naturally looks for and expects the messenger that! 
tells him the drama of his history is wound up, and he must | 
“ gather up his feet” and hasten to the “ bourne from whence | 
no traveller returns: and the summoned leaves the theatre | 
of his woes without a sigh. The message is one of mercy. 

The aged fall, and the world weeps the warm tears of a fer- | 
vent and undying respect ; friends cluster at the solemn spot | 
where their cold forms are deposited : and while the bereaved | 

mourn the loss they have sustained, even in the depth of their | 
regret there is a strong consolation for their throbbing hearts 
in the thought, that the measure of their days was full, and the 
dead, hoary alike in age and honor, exchange a life of anxious 
care for one of everlasting bliss. Death, under such circum. 
stances, ought not to be considered as a mighty transition ; 
for as the scale of God’s creation begins at the inanimate par- | 
ticle, and ascends in almost imperceptible gradations through | 
the departments of animated and organic nature up to celes- 
tial intelligences, so the individual goes up, step after step, | 
until life gradually wears into another existence, and the spirit | 
that has been chained down by its earthly alliance “ shakes off | 
its mortal coil,” and ascends to the companionship of glorified | 
beings in its eternal dwelling place. 

But to the young, the beautiful, the gay, death comes like a 
stern and unyielding tyrant: while age is his right, youth be- | 
comes his victim. ‘The flower that has outlived its summer na- | 
turally loses its strength, droops, and decays ; but who expects 
the bud to bow its beautiful head and wither? Some casualty, | 
indeed, may blight the flower in its incipiency, and it may } 
perish. And sowith youth and loveliness: we gaze upon their | 
attractive sweetness and hardly think of death; and if the | 
stern monster should make an untimely visit, and snatch the | 
dear one away in early life, we regard it as casualty, and | 
almost wonder that it should happen. 

It is when youth is struck down in the midst of its bloom | 
and beauty that the bitter fountain of the heart’s feelings is 
touched. It is then the tide of grief comes forth that may not 
be turned aside: it is then the affections experience a wound 
that may not be healed; and while its treasures of feeling 
are gushing forth, they seem like choice wine poured upon , 
the sand, that drinks and drinks, and is never satiated. 

These reflections were occasioned by reading in the public 
newspupers of the death of Mrs, Julia Ann C. Cloud, wife of 
Charles F. Cloud, Esq., editor of the Elkton Courier. This 
accomplished lady died in her twenty-fifth year, and left a fond 
husband and three swect children to lament her full;—and 
these are not all: an extensive circle of friends will ofen 
ponder in tearful silence over her worth, her youth, and un- | 
timely death. Her disease was pulmenary, and long before 
her end she was warned that her hour was approai nin 
with full confidence in God she gave her life to 
She now lives in immortal beauty in the bright 
fading joys. Let her friends weep on: weep, 
terly, for her place on earth will never be sup 





resides, and the redeemed are happy forever. 


THE DEEP, DEEP SNOW. 
BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


Original. 


The snow, the snow, the deep, deep snow! 
Fields of unbroken white; 
Like silvet in the sun they glow, 
All glorious to my sight. 
I gaze upon the boundless plain, 
As [ gazed years ago; 
And wish I was a boy again, 
To wrestle in the snow. 


The snow, the snow, the spotless snow! 


Pure as the day it seems; 
And endless as the floods that flow 


Of light in glory-dieams. 
And brilliant as the stars of night, 
The frosted crystals shine— 
That sparkle in the world of white 
Like diamonds in the mine. 


The snow, the snow, the pearly snow! 
Thou’rt like a jewelled sea, 

All in the sunbeams sparkling so 
I Jove to look on thee. 

Thou mind’st me of my boyhood time, 
Ere care had touched my brow; 

Then life was in its morning prime, 
And light as thou art now. 


The snow, the snow, the radiant snow! 
Bright mirror of the past; 

The happy hours I used to know, 
Seem on thy bosom cast. 

I see my purest joys in thee, 
Ere I knew ought of guilt; 

My all of youth they were to me, 
And melted as thou wilt. 


The snow, the snow, the glorious snow; 
Thon tellest me of those— 

Who braved the colds, thy balls to throw, 
Till they were almost froze. . 

For some of them I have a tear, 
They lie as cold as thou; 

In deaths unwelcome valley drear, 
‘They’re sleeping silent now. 


The snow; the snow, the deep, deep snow! 
Thou’st welcome still to me, 
As brief alike through life we go, 
Friends may we ever be 
Come up then from the distant west 
Thou child of cloud and storm 
Thou seemest like a shining vest 
To keep the winter warm. 


SLEIGHING. 


Original. 


Sleigh after sleigh glides by, 
Who would not own a sleigh? 
To dash beneath the moon-lit sky 
Far o’er the hills away. 
Were there no jingling sleigh bells near, 
How dull the season would appear. 


How many a sparkling eye, 
How many a panting breast, 
Might dose alone—alone might sigh 
And think itself unblest, 
Did there appear no sleighs and beaux 
‘To whirl them through the drifted snows. 


How many a dashing blade 

Would pass the night’s dull round, 
Beneath the blankets snugly laid 

In dreamless sleep profound, 
Who now with jocund mirth and song, 
Can dance and revel all night long. 


How many a stately steed 
Might take its wonted rest, 
And in his stable quiet feed, 
‘That new by toil oppress’d 
1s doom’d the cracking whip to hear, 
Urging him on his fleet career. 


The ice-king’s frosty chain 
Has bound the purling rill, 
And hushed is every summer strain, 
Each insect wing is still; 
Man only doth not own his sway, 
Hlis revels cease not night nor day. 


Lut o’er the snow-lit hills, 
Beneath the clear cold sky, 
Skimming the sileut frost-bound rills, 
His thong-urged coursers fly; 
And reckless still, he revels on, 
From evening’s close till morning’s dawn. 


alt. Jun. 24, 1837. 


THE SEASONS: 
A CHAPTER ON DRUNKENNESS. 
BY C. C. COX, A.B. 


Original. 


(Continued from page 122.) 
AUTUMN. 
“ The warm sun is paling, the bleak wind is wailing, 
The bare boughs are sighing, the pale flowers are dying, 
And the year 
On the earth, her death-bed, in a shroud of Icaves dead, 
Ts lying.” . 
For the space of two years or upwards, I had been recruit- 
jing my health in one of the West India Islands. Before I 
|left America, Atcernon Wattace had embarked upon the sea 
|of political strife. Possessed of remarkable urbanity of man- 
‘ners and superior talents, he was the idol of the party whose 
|interests he espoused. The papers of the day teemed with 
_commendatory notices of his speeches. The name of Alger- 
jnon Wallace was in every man’s mouth, and his proud and 
| flattering prospects for distinction, the theme of every parlor 
|colloquy. At length a great occasion offered itself and Wal.- 
lace collected the energies of his mind for a mighty effort. 
| The crowds assembled. The orator was successful, and with 
shouts of admiration borne off upon the shoulders of the en- 
|| thusiastic multitude. But he had arisen too rapidly. The 
scenes of glory through which he had passed were ever before 
| him—the flattery of those who give their smile where interest 
| demands it, was ever ringing in his willing ears. Well had it 
| been for Algernon if, content with the careless delights of ru- 
tal and domestic felicity, he had never stepped forth upon the 
| arena of public life. At my return, I was astonished to find 
| my young friend losing his popularity in a ratio more rapid 
} than that by which it had been acquired. False friends had 
| seduced him from the paths of temperance and virtue. He 
| had been offered the intoxicating cup and had not sufficient 
firmness to say “No.” I learned that he had sold the prince- 
! ly mansion of his father and taken up his abode under more 
| humble circumstances. With the ardent wish and strong 
| hope of effecting some change in his habits, late in the Av- 
| rum of 18—, I left home for my friend’s residence in the 
} country. My path lay through the same forest. How differ- 
ently did I feel from the time when I tripped under its arching 
| boughs with a light heart and fond anticipation. Now gloomy 
{forebodings filed my mind, and the dying appearance of na- 
ture strengthened the melancholy of my reflections. “What a 
‘change,” said I to myself, “since last I wandered through 
these woods. Then, all was freshness and beauty—now, how 
dreary and desolate! Then, every leaf was alive with some 
|| sweet song of joy—now, nothing is heard but the rustle of my 
| own steps through the decayed foliage, or the moan of the sad 
| breeze singing the dirge of the year. Alas! Algernon, how 
mournfully does all this accord with the changes which have 
| affected thine own life within the brief lapse of two years.” 
|| I was thus communing with my own thoughts, when a tap on 
the shoulder started me from my musings. I turned about 
|, but hesitated a moment before I could be made to believe that I 
| was confronting the friend of my early years! the companion of 
‘my boyhood! A pale haggard visage, told that intemperance 
had not been unattended by care. “ How is your dear Mar- 
| THA, Algernon? I have heard that her health was bad.” 
| “Yes, very—very bad. But walk to the house,” continued 
| he, with an air of assumed gaiety, “she will be glad to see 
| you once more.” I followed him up a narrow lane and soon 
reached the threshold of a two story frame building, upon 
the door and shutters of which were visible the rubs of time 
|'and indolence. Upon seeing us, Mrs. Wallace, who had been 
| standing at the door, retreated suddenly irfto one of the rooms. 
|| We followed and found her in tears, with her face turned to- 
wards the window. She slowly arose, and giving me her 
| hand, hung her head and wept aloud. “ What ails you, Mar- 
| tha?” enquired Algernon, in a low tone. “ Nothiag, nothing 
| at all,” she replied, “I was only frightened alittle at the sud- 
| den and unexpected appearance of Mr. Beasly—I will soon 
| get over it.” “Ah!” rejoined Mr. Wallace, “1 know the cause 
of it all. You can but observe, Mr. Beasly, the rapid change 
| which a short time has made in our fortunes. Martha is 
| ashamed to receive you in this old house. She has still a 
little family pride left.” “No, no,” returned the weeping 
|| woman with emphasis, “it is not ‘the fall from affluence to 
| poverty which afflicts me. Oh! no—were this all, with 
/you, Algernon, the hovel would be to me a palace; but”—— 
|| Here her voice became choked with feelings too deep for utter- 
| ance, and nothing was audible but the sobbings of the broken 
‘hearted woman. For some minutes Algernon stood gazing 
| upon the pale countenance of his weeping wife, apparently 
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see H absorbed in deep and painful reflections. He thought of 
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the past—when health bloomed in that cheek and she al- 
most exulted in his society, and then recurred to the present ; 
and when the conviction flashed in horror upon his mind that 
he had torn the rose from the cheek of his fond partner and 
dashed her cup of life with bitterness, he could restrain him- 
self no longer. Falling on his knees by her side, his whole 
frame trembling with the agony of grief, he exclaimed, in 
broken accents, “ Oh! dear injured one, pardon me, I beseech 
you !—forget, oh! forget the tears and aching sighs and rest- 
jess nights, which my evil habits have caused you. Pardon 
ine—and, I swear, by the throne ” «Stop, stop,” she 
cried, seizing his arm, “do not take an oath so solemn and 
responsible—your promise is all-sufficient.” Algernon arose 
from his knees with a full heart, and, taking the hand of his 
wife, imprinted a kiss upon her lilly brow and led her toa 
chair beside the hearth. “My dear,” said Martha Wallace, 





“it has been a long time since we prayed together. I hope | 


our friend will join with us on this occasion in the prayer, 
that you may be assisted, by divine grace, to keep the good 
resolutions which you have just formed.” Weall knelt down, 
and, in low, tremulous and earnest tones, the angelic being 
poured out her prayers to God for the salvation of her hus- 
band. After this solemn service, the conversation turned upon 
the dreadful and overwhelming evils of intemperance. The 
penitent man was deeply affected. I remained with them 
a few days. Every thing wore a brighter hue. After labor- 
in on his farm three or four hours in the morning—the after- 
noon was spent by Mr. Wallace in the society of “the tender 
companion of his bosom.” Towards the end of the third day 
aletter was brought requiring my absence for another year 
abroad. Algernon was out when the news arrived, and I de- 
termined to take leave, first of Martha, and afterwards go in 
search of him. “Do you really think,” said she earnestly, 
her hand resting in mine, as we stood upon the threshold 
of the door, “do you really think that my dear husband is 
thoroughly reformed? Do tell me, Mr. Beasly!” I replied I 
had strong hopes that such was the fact. “Then,” said she 
with energy, “I am the happiest being in the world.” Al. 
gernon Wallace was walking slowly up the avenue at that 
moment, and, shaking away the drop which was coming in 
my eye, I pronounced a half uttered blessing on the gentle 
creature, and started off to meet him. I made him acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the news which I had received and 
informed him of the necessity which urged me to return 
to the city and make arrangements for a long voyage. He 
heard me in silence—the big tear rolled down his cheek as he 
replied: “Farewell, my dear, kind friend! may God bless you! 
When we next meet, I hope you may find me in better heart 
and fortune.” I pressed his hand, and, rushing down the lane, 
was soon lost in the woods. The morning upon which I must 
embark for foreign climes, came at length, and I stood on the 
deck of the “Star,” bound for Europe. As I swept rapidly away 
from my native shores, my eye searched for the spot where I 
had lately been the witness of so many sorrowful changes. 


the ship plunged proudly through the waves, pointing her 


now, while penning these lines, I feel the rush of the torrent 
to my head and that peculiar warmth about the heart which 
a sudden event so awiul is calculatvd to produce. In the 
horse’s path, with his head hanging over the trunk of a tree 
which the tempest had thrown across the road, lay the most 
revolting object which the eye of man ever looked upon. 
The severed head covered his lower extremities, and nothing 
was visible in the dim twilight of evening, but a pair of glar- 
ing eyeballs and a deep gapimg gash, which had severed the 
throat from ear to ear! Finding in my pocket a small travel- 
lers’ lantern, I soon applied a match to the lamp and threw 
the light, as well as I was able, over the features of the sui- 
cide. Gracious Heavens! could I have been spared the spec- 
tacle! Could I have escaped the awful feelings of that mo- 
ment! Though scars and blotches had deformed his face— 
and the hellish expression of the half-closed mouth was some- 
thing I did not remember—yet, the truth flashed upon my 





mind. It was one I had loved in the haleyon days of my 
childhood—it was one I had seen married in the spring time 
|| of life, with hope and pleasure for his portion. It was one 
whom, in other times, I had called happy, Algernon Wallace— 
the handsome, virtuous and talented—was it so? In vain I 
endeavored to shake off tie conviction. That eye 1 could not 
mistake, and that brow I had too often seen, to be deceived in 
it now. I brushed away the snow which concealed the lower 
part of his person, but the horror of the scene was only to be 
involved in tenfold gloom. In the hand of his right arm which 
lay flexed upon the breast, was looscly held a razor, reeking 
with blood! and, in the other extended, pale and stiff, by his 





his earthly hopes and the death-blow to his eternal peaee !— 
Without moving a limb of the dead man, I remounted my 
horse with a heavy heart, and rode rapidly forward that I 
might obtain some assistance in removing the corpse, and 
make arrangements to communicate the sad intelligence to 
his wife and children should they be living. As I journeyed 
on, the twinkling of a taper, in the woods, attracted my no- 
tice ; and, knowing that it must proceed from a human abode, 
I again dismounted, secured my horse and walked slowly in 
the direction of the light. I soon perceived that it issued 
from a low one-story hut, presenting in its outward aspect the 
most extreme poverty. As I drew near, the words of some 
one engaged in prayer, fell upon my ear. The voice was that 
of a female ; and, as I paused to listen, the following sentences 
were distinctly audible: “O Merciful Father! thou who 
feedest the young ravens when they cry—look down in com- 
passion upon these dear little ones of my heart! who will 
soon be left without friends and without a home, in this world. 








her emotions) “if consistent with thy will, spare! O spare ! 
to these babes—when this care-worn body is laid low in the 
dust—my poor unfortunate husband! May he, when too late 
for thy servant to rejoice in the change, be made to feel the 
obligations and responsibility imposed upon him by these ties!” 


press my feelings no longer; but, covering my face in the 


At length the hills grew dim in the distance—and the bow of | Here again her voice was choked with weeping. I could sup- 


course to another continent.” 


WINTER. 

“ Rough wind, that moanest loud 
Grief too sad for song ; 

Wild wind, when sullen cloud 
Knells all the night long; 

Sad storm, whose tears are vain; 
Bare woods, whose branches stain 

Deep caves and dreamy main, 
Wail for the world’s wrong !” 


It was early one morning in the latter the part of Winter 


deepest bitternes of spirit I ever felt, the tears burst forth in 
an unrestrained flood. At length a thought of the object 
|of my pursuit aroused me, and I left the place almost distract- 
led by the scenes through which I had passed. After some 
\effort, I succeeded in procuring six or cight strong athletic 
|men, who accompanied me to that part of the road in which 
| (with the snow for its winding sheet) lay the lifeless body of 
| Algernon Wallace. Deeming it improper to remove the corpse 
| at once, without first making the family of the deceased ac. 
|quainted with the event of his death, I was dispatched to the 





of 18—, so well remembered for the remarkable severity of || house with the allotment of an hour in which to break the 


the season, that after a long and tedious voyage from southern 


Europe, we at last came in sight of the shores of New Eng- l grave. I knocked—and a pale, emaciated woman, opened the | 


land. The harbor of B—— was locked up in ice, and we 
were obliged to weigh anchor several miles below the city 
and walk up on foot. Anxicus to see my family as early as 
practicable, I procured a strong ficet horse and started home- 
ward. ‘The sky portended a snow storm. I had not proceeded 
far, before it. commenced in good earnest, and fell so rapidly 
that long before night the tops of the fences were covered 
by the drifts. The evening came on as I entered a bleak 
piece of woodland which intervened between the small towns 
of B—— and L——. I was holding the reins loosely in my | 
hand, indulging abstractedly in the memory of the past, when 
my horse suddenly threw up his head and wheeled about with 
a motion so abrupt, as almost to displace me from the saddle. | 
Finding it impossible to urge the trembling animal forward, I | 
disinounted, and, securing the bridle in the notch of a tree, | 
walked carefully back to the spot where my horse had indi- } 


cated such signs of fear and affright. In the horror of that || 


moment I know not whether I saw or thought or felt. Even | next trace me to an obscure hut in the woods. How fondly | clods of the valley. While you read these lines, scenes infi« 


| painful secret. I soon reached the hut. It was silent as the 
‘door. At the sight of me she fell back in a chair and fainted. 
Strange, as it may appear, I prayed heaven that she might 
never awake from that death-like sleep. But she did awake. 
| Looking wildly around her, she enquired in a low voice: “Is 
it really Mr. Beasly !—and where is Algernon? why is he not 
here to meet you?” and she burst into teers. 


side, was grasped with the firm gripe of death, the poison of 


O God!” (and her frame seemed to sink with the violence of 


“Do compose | 
yourself, Mrs. Wallace,” I replied, “you are too weak to in- | 
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then did I look forward to a return of those happy seasons 
yet so dear tomy memory. Bit they were false dreams.” A 
tear trembled in her eye as she continued: “Intemperance 
had laid his snares too well. My husband was too far gone, 
ever to be recovered, save by the arm’ ef Omnipotence. I 
pleaded with him, 1 entreated him upon my knees by every 
consideration. I presented my half clad, starving ehildren 
before him. Poor man! he wept and tore his hair, and pro- 
mised to reform; but all was unavailing. He plunged still 
deeper into ruin. The little means which had been left us, 


were soon all squandered, and we were obliged to take up, our 


home in this crazy hovel. Before this, Algernon had occasion- 
al days of sobriety, and then he was the kindest husband thet 
any woman could wish to possess; but since we have come 
here, he has been constantly under the influence of strong 
drink. Often have I fled from his flashi-g eye and upliftert 
arm (with a babe in each hand) to a little thicket back of. the 
house, and there wept and shuddered when his dreadful\cuitses 
were wafted to my ear. Day after day, sir, I chave walked 
almost barefooted over the cold ground to beg a pittaneé for 
my poor little ones; but I fear I shalt be able to satisfy their 
wants no longer. O, Mr. Beasly, what will become of them !”” 
Then the torrent, which had been gathering, poured itself‘out, 
Struggling to conceal my own feelings, as far as possible, I 
endeavored to console her by the promise that God would bea 
father to the fatherless—telling her, moreover, that while I 
lived, her children should never suffer. “You are very, very 
good, Mr. Beasly,” and suddenly starting, as though goaded by 
some dreadful thought, “but tell me the purport of. your visit 
at this time of night. I know it—you have bad news for me. 
I see it in your eye. Is it not so? ‘Tell me, tell me,” she 
repeated, “is he dead—murdered, say?” I seized her hand 
and was gently replacing it, when I looked up and perceived 
that she had “again fainted. I placed my finger on her wrist, 
the pulses came and went feebly at intervals, and the! cold 
sweat stood in heavy drops upon her forehead. Fearful of the 
result of this sinking state, I aroused the two little ones who 
were slecping on an old mat by the hearth. “Mother!” cried 
the youngest, a beautiful little girl, as she stared wildly upon 
the scene before her, “mother—wake up! Do, dear mother!” 
Martha Wallace opened her eycs and beckoned them to ap- 
proach. Afler they had knelt down by her side, she turped 
herself around, and taking their little hands in her own, said 
in a weak tone, “My dear children, you cannot see your mo- 
ther long—she will soon pass away from you. You will then 
have no parent on earth; but do not forget your heavenly Fa- 
ther, he will be to you a father anda mother.” She requested 
me to lift them up that she might kiss them, I did as she 
directed. “How can I leave you!” she exclaimed, pressing 
them to her heart; but I feel that F must, and that very soon. 
Farewell, Ellen, my dear little Ellen!—and you, my. sweet 
ruddy faced boy, so like your dear father, remember the spot 
where they shall lay your mother. Visit it often—and never 
forget that I am awaiting you both in heaven. Farewell. 
fare——” Her hold upon the little ones gradually gave way, and 
her head sunk back in the chair. She had spoken her last word 
on earth. At that moment I heard the sound of approaching feet. 
The conviction burst upon my mind that those whom I had 
left, having waited beyond the hour allotted for my return, had 


|concluded that the desired object was effectcd, and were con- 


veying the body tothe hut. It was tootrue. The door open- 
ed—and the frightful group entered, bearing upon their shoul- 
ders the dripping body of the suicide! A smothered shriek 
burst from the wretched woman, a wild roll of the eye, a con- 
vulsive heaving of the bosom—and her spirit was unloosed for 
its upward flight. ‘Thus perished one of the loveliest of God’s 
creatures—one,, whose early dreams were of happiness, and 
whose youth was crowned with every comfort which love, 
friendship, virtue and wealth, could bestow. O intemperance! 


|intemperance!—what a curse is thine! Tlow many a pure 


heart hast thou broken—how many a strong mind shattered— 
how many a bright prospect clothed in Stygian darkness— 
and how many a fireside peace turned into the throne of deso- 
lation! * * #* <s .@- 38. @& .@ « 
Sunday came—and, at an early hour, as the sound of church 
bells floated upon the air, the victim of intemperance and his 


dulge in these violent emotions.” A sudden expression of broken hearted wife, were laid side by side under a wide- 
calmness and resignation filled her countenance, and she|| spreading oak of the forest. Often have 1 turned out of the 
beckoned me to sit down beside her. “I have much, Mr. H road to visit this little grave yard, (for an enclosure has since 
Beasly, very much to teil you. You have always been a kind | been placed around it) and while the scalding tear has fallen 
friend, and it would be unjust in me to keep from you any | upon the grave of my early companions, I have breathed out’ 
thing, however afflicting. Poor Algernon!” she proceeded || the pra: my heart that God would send speedy deliver- 
with a firmness which surprised me, “I have a fearful pre-| ance fr ¢ terrible effects of Intemperance. 

He hasbeen gone||  # ae * * © & © @ 


sentiment that I shall never see him again. ‘ 
You remember the evening on|| Reader, this is not an idle fiction. The above narration 








from me now three days. 
which you last left us. Little did I think that you would |) fellg*the fate of hundreds who are now sleeping under the 


~e 
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|| the grosser violations of justice are marked with the divine SCRAPS—NO. XI. ss 











nitely more dreadful are transpiring in the shade of that moral i th 
upas tree—intemperance. Where may the young man be displeasure, in their effects upon society. But how is it known 


found—where—who loves his country, or his home, that will || that the petty undiscovered theft is a crime! that the secret 
not use his pen and his voice and every honest means in his || fraud is as unjust as the highway robbery? no bodily disease 
power, to put down.an evil which is pouring over the fairest |is produced by them—conscience is not always present to in- 


portions of carth—infamy and poverty, wretchedness and woe! flict its pangs of remorse; and being unknown, the perpetra- 
es ‘tor is subjected to no disgrace: how, then, are they known to 


be wrong? certainly not by the light of nature. 

|| “The obligation to be benevolent, it may be said, is discover- 
| able in the character of God himself as Creator and Preserver 
of the Universe. But this example is imperfect in itself; for 
| if we perceive instances of God’s goodness in the world, we 
jalso perceive instances of seeming cruelty. He has given a 
vast number of things suitable for the nourishment and suste- 
| nance of our bodies: but he has also placed within our reach, 
|| many poisonous substances so nearly resembling wholesome 
‘aliment, that their destructive qualities are discovered only by 
‘actual experiment. He inflicts infants and unsinning animals 
‘with pain disease and death; he sends the noisome pestilence 
‘abroad, and frequently engulphs cities in the chasm of the 
‘appalling earthquake: verily, “the Lord maketh good, but he 


1°” 
. 


THE EXAMINER, 
No. If. 
“Omnia explorate.” 


Original. 


Is a direct Revelation of the Moral Law essential to the for- 
mation of a perfectly virtuous character? 

Concerning the nature and extent of human responsibility 
many diverse opinions obtain among men, but of the fact that 
_ (man is responsible, we believe, no one entertains a doubt. It is 
a dictate of common sense, and the whole organization of so- 
ciety is based upon its admission. 

But if man be responsible, he is so, only in reference to his 
capability of moral action: and actions are accounted moral 


when they are performed voluntarily, by intelligent ¢reatures; ‘ ae : 
hence man is a free moral agent, capable of obedience and | But supposing the divine character to be one of simple un- 


disobedience. Upon the presumption of this capability pro- | mixed benevolence; still the rule would be imperfect, because 
ceeds the establishment of civil governments, and the enact- |3t would he perceived only by those who derive pleasure from 


ment of human laws; to which man is temporarily responsible, the —_ cise of benevolence. 
but ultimately he must be responsible to his Maker, for God || Those who by constitution are selfish and obdurate would 


i : : : it: fore, feel no obligation to 
possess the inh lienable, right of universal so. || 2° apprehend it; they would, therefore, g 
laa “eg i aimmalamaia at a | practise that which they could neither understand nor approve. 


Man then being responsible to God, and having been en- And even those whose kind dispositions would lead them to 
dowed with the capability of meeting his responsibilities, is be benevolent, would still be left in the dark as to the extent 
manifestly the subject of a Divine Moral government; but all of this virtue: they would doubtless love those that love them, 


government presupposes law; therefore the law of God for the ot they would be without - oper . “love their ene- 
39 66 
moral governinent of his creatures, must exist somewhere, and || ™°S to do good to those who despitefully use them and 


must be in some way, made known to them before it can be || vowed them;” there ‘being no anaes in entere fom 
made obligatory. Now it has not pleased our Heavenly Fa- | which universal benevolence may be inferred, as a duty obli- 


i : |gatory on man. 
ther to grant us the knowledge of his law along with the ca- ga ; 7 ‘ ; 
pacity for understanding and obeying it: the moral law, then, | What has been said of the preceding virtues is no less ap- 
must be published, cither in the works of creation and the plicable to other moral obligations; and it is confirmed by the 


course of providence, from which it is to be inferred; or by di- | history of — in all ages. Those hati ons which have an 
rect revelation in human language. The Deist, who denies oyed the light of that revelation which has always exis. 


| eny 
the divine origin of the scriptures, holds that the will of God 


ted in the world, in endeavouring to frame their conduct by 
is sufficiently manifested in the former way; he sees no neces. || what they thought discoverable in. nature, have, in many in- 
sity for an express revelation, and regards it as being alto- 


stances, confounded viztue with vice. The evidenes of their 
gether too miraculous and improbable. The Christian, on 


jexcessive licentiousness are to be met with, on almost every 
the other hand, admitting. that, the invisible things of God are || P®8° of the profane historian; and such was the darkness of 
clearly seen from the creation of the world, being understood | the pagan world that the record of their crimes was frequent- 
by the things that are made, so that all who sin are without ex- 


ly made by the grave writer, as though he were relating. vir. 
cuse;” yet beleiving that God’s commandment is exceeding 


tuous actions. In some cases their moralists recommended 
broad, he does not think it inconsistent with what may be in- | the practice of actions at which civilization now revolts; and in 
ferred from the works of creation, that a fuller and more ex- 


several instances their legislators ranked murder and theft 
plicit revelation of the Moral Law, should be made in human || “™0"8 ap Pat Seay ROE Se NI ayeeane or 
language. 


incest and fornication. 
No one who believes in a Supreme Intelligent Creator, can | To this rs om be aioe that sonar “eon pene 
reasonably deny that he can make a direct communication of | °* 'S° 2B¢ 8000 a8 Many Wo Possess the hght of revelation; 
his will to man, if it be necessary; such a revelation is, there- | 


and that those who in Christian countries, are the professed 
fore, not impossible. And what is termed the ordinary course | eajetioss of soveletion, nen <otianeliy, a5 aeceent ‘th Gisle do- 


of Providence in this world, must necessarily form but a small | aw a thus whe poco “ moa yes h h 
part of those vast plans by which the Creator governs the uni-|| “° ~° ee ee ee ee ee 





lalso creatcth evi 

















i 
| revelation of the moral law, carries with it no irresistible ne- 


verse, and hence, for all we know to the contrary, the estab- | f obedi th + theres h 
lished method of communication between the Supreme Being hres . is sees i sees “At mon an rs rev — 
and his intelligent creatures in other worlds, may be that of | "" me jl — aaa ee aaah seg a cate os ow “ 
direct verbal intercourse:—It is, therefore, not improbable, that | a ae or ae preg. ee re 
he who “planted the ear should speak unto it” that he, who! rae mma lamas nen er recap pcan 
formed the understanding and the heart, should instruct them | theless walk in the light of the ve a — —_ 
in the knowledge and love of Himeclf. | from that only source of True Light; even Him who is the 
That a direct and explicit revelation of the moral law is) *" of the caees woeth. ties — 
| To the second part of the objection, we answer: the obli- 


essential to the formation of a perfectly virtuous character, is) - h : h th d 
proved by the obscurity which envelopes the moral law, as | quity of buman natare ts such that asa man at noon day, 
| 


discoverable alone in the constitution and course of nature. | ™"Y turn his back to the sun, and deny its existence; yet stitl 


For example; “No one will deny that Temperance, Justice, enjoy its light and heat; ee anaes in a Christian country may 
and Benevolence are essential to a life of virtue. With res-| deny the divine origin of the scriptures, and be a very pagan 


pect to the first, nothing appears in the course of Providence, || at heart; while he imitates the decent moralities : of the | 
by which it is indicated to be the will of God, that the bodily | Christian, and points to his own character as a specimen of} 
' 
i| 
We believe that the moral law is so far discoverable 
a tacit prohibition of Intemperance, it is only so to those || in nature, as to render its imperfection manifest—to show, that | 
whose delicate constitutions require them to be temperate; it | fall, direct and explicit revelation of it, is essential to tie) 


i] 
appetites should be temperately indulged; except the cconnex- |, natural morality. 
ion which he has established between excessive sensual indul. || 
formation of a perfectly virtuous character, and alone ade- 
quate to the purposes of an efficient moral control. 


We donot maintain, however, that no morality is taught by 
gence and the loss of health. If, then, this be admitted to be | D&T 
J. P. C. 





does not affect the man of vigorous health, he may indulge in i 
occasional excessive insobriety without inconvenience. Nay, | 
the most detestable crimes of sensuality have beem(justified 
on the principle, that they were committed in obedience to na- 
tural appetite, without any succeeding visible marks of the 
divine displeasure. The rule is therefore imperfect,” 

“Nor are the obligations of Justice more strongly, or more 
uniiversally ndicated in the proceedings of Providence. True 


| 


ELLEN. 


Her dress was neat, she wore it neatly, 
Her voice was sweet, she used it sweetly, 
Her foot was small, but she could walk, 
Her tongue was little, but she could talk. 


+ 


BY C. C. COX, A. B. 
Original. 


“DREAD BANNER OF INTEMPERANCE.’? 
Dread banner of intemperance, 
Still shall we see thee wave 
In triumph o’er the wrecks of life, 
And o’er the victim’s grave ; 
Still shall thy folds of fire 
Rise from the earth and main, 
Nor shall one hand be upward rais’d, 
To stop thy bloody reign ? 


Still shall the aged mother 
Weep o’er her dying son, 

And feel within a widowed heart 
That every hope is gone ? 

Still shall the father’s pride and boast 
Meet an inglorious doom, 

And bring the thin gray locks of age 
In sorrow to the tomb? 


O can we love the monster 
By whom our fathers fell, 

And under whose relentless sway 
Their spirits sank to hell? 

Still shall its march be onward, 
To poison and to slay— 

To blight the dearest joys of man, 
And sweep his hopes away ? 


No! we will raise the banner 
Of temperance and love, 
And under its broad spotless folds, 
Onward our steps will move— 
*Till we shall be victorious 
On every land and sea, 
And earth shall tell, in thunder-tones, 
Its glorious liberty ! 
No. XII. 
A WIDOWED MOTHER TO HER DYING CHILD. 
Thy pulses beat but faintly child, 
And dimly grows thy sight— 
And the big damp drops are coming fast 
Upon thy brow of light. 


Another hour, and I shall be 
Without thee, little one, 

And onward thro’ a dreary world 
Thy mother moves alone. 


Alone! it shall not be alone; 
For after thou art dead, 

And flowers which I have planted there, 
Are blooming o’er thy head, 


Fondly thy little spirit dear, 
Throughont the busy day, 

Shall linger near thy mother’s side, 
And hover o’er her way: 


And when the night with whisp’rings soft 
Shall lull the world to rest, 

And stars of loveliness and light 
Are fading in the west, 


Adown the moon-lit path which spreads 
Between the earth and sky, 

Thy little form all radiant, 
On seraph wings shall fly. 


And in my dreams thy voice I’ll hear 
In tones of softness calling me; 

And thro’ the calm clear air we'll float, 
In converse sweet tho’ mournfully. 


High on some cloudilet fair we'll rest, 
And gaze far up through other skies, 

Where the glad soul beholds its God, 
And dwells in joy that never dies. 


And when I lay me down to die, 

And earth grows dim before my sight. 
Thy spirit then shall linger near, 

And lead me to the worlds of light. 


Th following was found inscribed on the interior of a sca 
shell, picked up in a meadow at Rockaway: 
Take, O take me back again 
To the sea from whence I came; 
Take, O take me to the sea, 
Ne’er will I wander more from thee; 
O let me breathe the pure sea breeze, 
I’m sick of the rank green grass and trees; 
The land air takes away my breath, 
*Tis filled with pestilence and death, 
Take me back to the ovean shore, 
And let me hear the wild surt’s roar; 
O let me see the bright broad bay, 
And bathe once more in the foam and spray, 
Or far out in the stormy deep, 
By the moaning billow rocked to sleep, 
The golden stars my canopy, 
My couch the blue and boundless sea. 
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Common Scnoot Epucatiox—The popularity which those || to be five dollars per annum; whereas in the state of New 
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{lof all legislation upon this subject, is not to confine € 


Yi 


fits of education to particular counties, but to educate? 
white child in the state.” = 

In Anne Arundel county, and this is perhaps the only coun- 
ty in this state in which the Primary school system has gone 
into general operation, the average cost of each pupil is fouud 








nurseries of knowledge, common schools, are acquiring York by a more widely extended system, the average cost of 


throughout our country, would seem to indicate the success- 


ful enlightenment of “the mass” of coming generations, and | 


the perpetuity thereby of our free institutions. The opinion 
now ptetty generally prevails, that it is by means of these 
schools that knowledge is to be disseminated, and in many 
places the people are making strong efforts to establish them 
upon a permanent basis, and under judicious regulations. 
The leading men in almost every community, are employing 
their energics in the great cause of education, and we have 
creat encouragement to hope, that those who may succeed 
present incumbents upon the stage of life will in the main be 
more deeply learned than their fathers were. 

Reports which have been circulated, exhibiting the system 
of education practiced upon in the Prussian government, 
which is without doubt, the best in the world, have done much 
towards the advancement of the cause in this country, and 
the day may not be far distant when the opportunity of ob- 
taining a liberal education will be afforded every child in the 
land. 

A primary school convention was held recently in Frede- 
rick county, in this state, before which an elaborate report 
was read, embracing the most popular plans extant, for the 
diffasion of useful knowlodge and statistical information upon 
this all important subject. The following resolutions were 
passed: 

“Whereas many and decided improvements have been made 
in the mode of education, and whereas it is desirable that the 
system of education best adapted to secure the important end 
of thorough instruction in all the branches of knowledge, 
should be enforced by legislative sanction—therefore 

“Resolved, As the sense of this convention, that all such 
means of knowledge as the experience of other states affords 
should be resorted to in the adoption of any general system, 
of education, and that we entirely coucur in the expediency 
of any proper measures to attain the requisite information, and 
hat we respectfully suggest to the senators and delegatest 
from this county, the propriety of sustaining any measure, 
the object of which is in accordance with the provisions of 
the foregoing preamble. 

“Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the 
chairman to wait upon the levy court at their next mecting, 
and request that body to appoint the necessary officers as may 
be designed under the supplement, and to do such other acts 
as may be requisite to carry into effect the original law and 
supplement thereto. 

“Resolved, As the sense of this convention, that the distri- 
butive share of the surplus revenue awarded to the state of 
Maryland, should be invested by the legislature in safe and 
productive stock, the annual interest of which ought tv be dis- 


tributed among the several counties and cities of the state in 


proportion to their white population. 

“Resolved, That our senators and delegates in the general 
asseinbly be requested to procure the passage of an act of 
asse:nbly in accordance with the principles contained in the 
former resolution.” 

From the report we learn that there are between nine and 
ten thousand children in that county from five to fifteen ycars 
of age, and it is proposed to place the opportunity of a liberal 
education within the reach. of them all. One step more is 


necessary, which is to see that the opportunity is improved, | 


and the efforts of this convention will be crowned with abun- 
dant success. We find in the report the following just re- 
marks: 


“In the primary school law, which it is our desire to carry | 


into effect, provision is made that the school funds thereafter | 
to be received, shall be distributed among the several counties | 
and cities in proportion to their white population. 
“It is not equitable, that Frederick county, with a white | 
population of 36,709—with a population of children between | 
five and fifleen years, of 9,489—should receive an equal share | 
with Kent county, having a white population of 5,044, and | 
1 1336 children; with Caroline county, having a white popula- | 


tion of 6,254, and 1619 children—and with Calvert county, 
having a white population of 3,798 and 998 children between || 
‘ the ages of five and fifteen: if the interest, therefore, of the | 
surplus revenue were distributed equally among the counties, 
it would be more than sufficient to educate the children of the 
smaller counties and be entirely inadequate to the education 


each child, is ascertained to be about one dollar and thirty five 
cents, per annum—this is a wide difference and deserves to 
be looked into. There is vast room for improvement in the 
system adopted for Maryland, and our legislature should 
scarcely regard the expense of ascertaining the best method 
upon which our primary schools should be conducted; perso 
might be appointed with profit, and advantage to visit other 
states, and examine their different plans, and form therefrom 
a system that would be worthy of Maryland. 

At a late meeting of the Cumberland county (Pa.) Lyceum, 
the common school question was examined, and an exhibition 
|of talent made upon the subject, highly creditable to our sis- 
ter state. The following are among the books recommended 
to be used, “Voss’s Astronomy,” “Blair’s Rhetoric,” “Chal- 
mer’s Evidences,” “Comstock’s Natural Philosophy,” “Nichols’ 
Natural Theology,” “Newman’s Political Economy,” “Stans 
berry’s Catechism of the United States.” 

A-committee was appointed to report to the next meeting 
|the best means of interesting the public mind, upon the grand 
object of promoting general education. We subjoin a resolu- 
tion passed by the Lyceum, which we would be very much 
| gratified to know was extensively practiced upon: 

“Resolved, That it is both the privilege, and the duty of 
every American citizen, to exert his or her influence in the 
diffusion of useful knowledge over our globe, as far as prac- 
| ticable.” 

While efforts are making in other quarters for the promo- 
tion of the means of education, may it not be asked. What 
are we doing in Baltimore city? With houses perhaps the 
best adapted to the purpose of any in the United States, and 
calculated to accommodate between four and five hundred 
;pupils each, we seem to be slumbering upon the subject, and 
allowing two hundred, perhaps less, to be the highest number 
in any one of the schools. Let the following remarks from 
the American Annals of Education, while we contrast the 
contracted school houses of New England with our own, and 
the long distance, that New England, with those disadvan- 
tages is ahead of us in common school education, stimulate 
;to more extended exertion in this great matter. 

“Perhaps there is nothing which indicates narrowness of 
view, in regard to the interests and happiness of the race— 
our children among the rest—than the contracted dimensions 
of New England school rooms, compared with their large and 
liberal churches and dwelling houses. We should be asham- 
|to think of it were it not for the force of habit. Our school 

houses, ought to be as large, almost, as our churches. Per- 

















one third or one-fourth of the money applied to building 
|churches were expended on school houses; if the former were 
smaller, or at least, plainer, and the latter two or three times 
as large as they now are, both would far better subserve at 
once the purposes of economy health, happines, and christian 
morals. << 2° ee * * x 
“There is one school room in this city, which deserves to 
be mentioned as an example not only to Boston, but too New 
England. We do not know but there may be many others of 
,equal excellence; but we have never seen one. We refer to a 


l'room in the Masonic Temple; occupied by the elementary 


school of Mr. A. B. Alcott. 

‘This room 13 32 feet long, 30 wide, and 16 high. In addi. 
| tion to this, there is an entrance, and a room almost as large 
;as some of our common school rooms, for depositing clothes 
and for other purposes. It is sometimes used for recitation. 
| But the principle room is ong which we wish to discribe. It 
|is occupied at present by about thirty pupils. It has a desk 
for each pupil, with the conveniences for placing all the books 
jin sight; over which is hung black tablets, which swing for- 
| ward when they wish to use them. These desks are placed 
| against the wall around the room. The floor is finely carpet- 
'ed and the room well lighted; and all the other arrangements 
‘are such as are not only calculated to render the place plea- 
sant, but to cultivate the immagination and purify the heart.” 





AWKWARD PosITion.—The editor of the Virginia Conference 
\Sentinel has solemnly accused the Monument of being the ad- 
vocate of infidelity; and dedicates, in a very serious manner, 
more than half a column of his paper to what he considers a 








all the children in the more populous counties. The object of 


| just reprehension of our course. Now we presume the gentle- 


jhaps not quite, as many of them are unnecessarily large. If! 





SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS,” 
the bene. {combat that hideous thing called Infidelity, wherever he 
y find it; and, being a minister, we again presume that he is a 
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man of some reading, and he will doubtless appreciate our ad- 
vice when we recommend him, in his next attack, to bs sure 
that he has the right thing before him, and then to deal his 
blows manfilly and without fear or favor.) 

In a entigled “College Reminiscences,” which ap- 
peared in the “Monument” a few weeks since, the following 
sentence occurs, which the editor has made the subject of his 
attack: “His step had the dignity of a god and the elasticity 
of a lion.” The Sentinel says: “The dignity of Gop is in- 
conceivable.” We think thereisa marked. difference between 
the expressions, “God” and “a god”—~and, to us, at least, it 
is a matter of some surprise, that ‘the editor did not distin- 
guish between a mere mythological comparison and*a blas- 
phemous reference to the Supreme Being, an error. whieh:9 
shall expect to see in the columns of the Sentinel, as soail 
the like shall stain the pages of the Monument. , 
The, editor’s overwrought zea] places him in the “breach 
”’? not very creditable charges—ignorance on the 
an intention to injure the Monument and the 
correspondent on the other. We are not par- 
to envy him the position in which he has 













advocating the cause of Infidelity, we flatly 
Prefer to our preceding pages as ample testimony in 
support of a decidedly religious course. And we are confident 
that if the conductor of the Virginia Conferenee Sentinel 
wishes an attack upon “irreligion of the heart,” he must seek’ 
elsewhere than among the pages of the Monument. _ 

Of the author of “College Reminiscences,” all we have now 
to say is, that so far from being the advocate of Infidelity, he 
is a worthy and highly acceptable member of the Methodist 
church in this city, and withal a consistent and pious Chris- 
tian. 






Pustic Cemetery.—From the reports of the proceedings of 
the City Council, we learn that the subject of locating a Pub- 
lic Cemetery near this city, has been proposed to the conside- 
ration of that body. We know of no enactment that could 
be entered upon by the Councilithat would afford more gene- 
ral satisfaction than the preparation for the establishment of a 
Public Cemetery in the vicinity of Baltimore. Other cities of 
our Union have already obtained considerable notoricty for 
their prompt and energetic movements in such works. The 
Cemetery of Mount Auburn, within four miles of the city of 
Boston, has been in existence but a few years and has become 
a source of no inconsiderable revenue. The first cost 
scite was seventy thousand dollars, and the lots that have | 
disposed of (which do not cover one-twenticth of the ground) 
have more than refunded the amount of cost, besides the em 
bellishments that have been made. Those which may here 
after be sold, may be looked upon as profit. , 

A Public Cemetery, in addition to its utility, would consti- 
tute no mean ornament for the city; and, it is to be hoped, 
the matter may be prosecuted with vigor. 





a | 





Batimore Express.—This paper has been considerably en- 
larged, and will hereafter be published weekly. In the last 
issue we find the valedictory of Lambert A. Wilmer, esq. who 
transfers the editorial responsibility to the publishers. The 
Express is published on Fell’s Point, and the inhabitants of 
that section should support their Press liberally. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Portraits from the Pasty No, 2, by James Huncrrrorp— 

Marble for the Monument, No. 15, by A. A. L.,—and 

The Inconstant, by Fioarvo, will be published next week. 

A New Song, sct to an old tune, and adapted to the times, 
will appear. ' 

Several communications under consideration. 

What has become of Nemo? 


We are making arrangements to issue another PLate num- 
ber, and also some original Muste, all of which will appear 


before long. hil 
—_— 


Eprects oF PERSEVERANCE.—All the performances of hu- 
man art, at which we look with praise or wonder, are instan- 
ces of the resistless force of perseverance. It is by this thay 
the quarry becomes a pyramid and that distant countries 
are united by canals. Ifa man were to compare the effect of 
a single stroke of the pickaxe, or one impression of the spade, 
with the general design and last result, he would be overwhel- 
med by, the scene of their disproportion; yet those petty ope- 
rations, incessantly continued, in the time surmount the great- 
est difficulties; mountains are leveled and oceans bounded, by 


man in question is a minister, if so, he is in duty bound to|| the slender force of human beings. 
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THE MONUMENT 
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POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. ~ 


: DEVOTED TO 


miley in'the rain. I can put on a long face now’ if you par- 
ticulafly desire it. ‘There—see what a dolorous expression ; I 
should do credit to the deaconsnip.—Quick—out with your 
tale of tribulation, for I can’t keep my face screwed up in this 
| manner 

| «You are aware, George, of the particular situation in 
‘which I stand, in relation to Marianna—circumstances have 
‘occurred which convince me that I have been most cruelly 


AN ELOPEMENT. 


“ Frank, Ikam going to be matricd.” 

“To be what, Bob!” 

“ Married.” 

“ Married, Bob?” , 

“ Ay! married, why, not ? and to morraw evening.” 


> 


you know is the greatest fool alivethat Marianna was 
much taken with his pretty face. In consequence he wrt 
her a note—I saw the note; I frequently peeped into Mai Me 
letters—(don’t look so grave ; Frank I never read you . 
abominably long—too dull and silly)—I answered it in hes 
name, and in the prettiest crow-quill you ever saw. That 
brought a reply from the gallant Bob. In a few days we had 

an elopement regularly contrived. The poor fellow neyep 


ey 


“ Who can be such a fool?” 

“TI spoke rather thoughtlessly, to be sure, but it was so na- 
tural. Bob was a clever fellow—one of that class of people 
who lend umbrellas and pen knives: a very good natured 
fellow was Bob. And every body said as they called him so, 
“ what a pity he had not a little more sense.’ He would do 
any thing for you, and you might do any thing to him, and 
as for his being offended, it was something he never dreamed 
of; and in fact, people said he did not know enough to be 
offended—a very malicious observation undoubtedly, but one 

‘that somchow gained wondrous credit. 1 was at a loss to 


imagine who Bob could have imposed upon so muchas to} 


persuade to become his wife, and ran through 
nursery maids and milliners’ apprentices that 
seen; without being able to arrive at any satis 
sion. I spoke, therefore, my thouglits when 
can be such a fool !” 
“ Fool,” said Bob, without comprehending 
was other than a general one. “ You don’t th 
fool for being married, do you?” 
“ Only under particular circumstances,” I replied. 
* But there are difficulties in the way.” 
“ J should think there might be.” 
“ And J.rely upon you to assist me.” 
“Rely, my dcar Bob, I would do almost any thing to oblige 
you: but I don’t think I could persuade a lady to marry you. 
I am not eloquent. Besides I have conscience’ — 


“Oh, she lias consented,—but her father—these fathers you || 


know, are always in the way—I have not asked him, but she 
says it will be of no use, and we must clope. To morrow 
evening is the appointed time, and you, I am sure, will not 
refuse us your assistance.” 

I concluded that if any Iady was foolish enough to run 
away with Bob, I should not be to blame for assisting them 
to do the thing handsomely. I also quieted my conscience by 
thinking that if things looked very bad, I could carry the fair 
inamorate to the insane hospital and send for her friends. So 
I consented. 

“T will assist you, Bob.” 

“Thank you; I will calland arrange matters with you in 
the morning. Good evening.” 

“Good evening, but stop one moment; who is the lady.?” 

* Didn't I tell you? Marianna F ” 

“T was glad that it wasevening, and Bob could not see my 
face. Ithink it must have turned allcolors. I leaned against 
the house for support. Could it be possible! Marianna 
F. , my Marianna; she whose devoted slave I have been 
for six mortal weeks—to whom I had written whole reams of 
red hot letters—there is the true secret of the surplus revenue 
—for whose sake I had given up sinoking, and gone to church 


with the regularity of the sexton, mercly to look upon her || 
pretty face—to whom I had sworn more vows than I could ever || 


perform ; should I live to the age of Methuselah— whom for 
six weeks, I had flirted with all the morning, danced with all 
the evening, and serenaded half the night. She, of all others, 
to jilt me—to clope—to run away, and with such a fellow as 
Bob,—a fool, an idiot—Alas! They say, 
“Jove laughs at lovers’ perjuries.” 

The old fellow must keep up a terrible gigling. 
heme melancholy, as may well be imagined; it is no slight 
thing to a sensitive man, like me, to be jilted, after six weeks 


honest and faithful courtship. I doubted in what way.to com- | fainted, I thought. I entered the house, and put a trembling 


mit suicide. Arsenic is very disagreeable; hanging is su 
abominable vulgar; and as for stabbing and sticking, that is 


too much like the way they kill calves and sheep. 


I went || minutes I saw a servant enter her room with something on a 


‘deceived ; life is no longer desirable, or even endurable.” 

“Fudge! find another girl, I can show you one worth a 
|dozen of her. You allude, I suppose, to the affair with Bob.” 
| “I do; but I was not aware that you knew any thing about 

it.” 
| “Yes; they have made me their confidante. I am to pro- 
vide the horses, Bob says you promised to be groomsman—I 
would have taken the office myself, but it will not do for me 
|to be known in the affair. It would be deemed uncivil for 
you to kill yourself just before the wedding, Frank.” 

“ And is it possible that Marianna has confided this to you? 
| Did she say nothing of me?” 

“Oh yes! she said something about you—wished you 
|much happiness—very sorry to disappoint you—and really 
| hoped and valued your friendship—and all that you know. I 
told her you would not care a cent, would be glad to get rid 
of her—and really, Frank, I did not think you would be so 
| much troubled, by so very trifling an affair: I have a dozen 
|lady loves, and you shall have your choice of them” 

I thank my friend for his generosity, but he evidently did 
|not understand my feelings. “To bear is to conquer our fate}” 

Strange as it may seem, I resolved to accept the invitation of 
| Bob to be present at his wedding—to reproach the faithless 
'fair one for her inconstancy, even before the alter—and after 

having shown my generosity and magnanimity by giving her 
‘up, when I could’nt help it, I wou!d commit suicide—at my 


suspected any thing, for although Maria refused to see him 
whenever he called, and scarcely nodded to him in ‘the street ; 
I explained all in my letters, and he was perfectly satisfieg 
The rest you know, and here I am; and now Frank,” tak 
the cigar out and finishing his glass of punch at a dranghe 
“don't you think I make an excellent lady? Rather top 
tall for Maria’s dress to be sure, but short frocks are all 
fashion.” » 
I did not wait for the ardent lover to return, but hastened _ 
homewards. “If you conclude to commit suicide,” gajg | 
George, as I turned away, “leave me your watch.” ae 
[Providence Jour, | 
——————— iat 
| Retort nov courtrous.—Anecdote of Jno. Randolph. Tig 
related of Jno. Randolph that on one occasion, when the suk. 
| ject of making appropriation for the public buildings we 
under consideration in Congress, he rose, and as usnal gp 4 
in opposition to it—appropriations had been frequently a d . 
and as frequently granted—and still the buildings went 
with a stealthy pace—he wanted to see the end of it, and { ‘1 
this purpose he moved to refer the subject to the committe 
on unfinished business. A workman, in the gallery elo 
irritated at the opposition Mr. R. had shown to what 
constitute his support, and unable to bear this taunt, cried ont 
in a voice somewhat like R.’s—“And I move, Mr. Spea " 
that the gentleman be refered to the same committee.” ; 
severe retort upon the orator of Virginia, set the whole he - 
The clock struck nine, and I stood at the appointed place, ||in a roar, and the seargent-at-arms was immediately 
two squares off—we did not dare to go nearer on account of'|| patched to arrest the offender, but he had disappeared 
the noise. Bob had gone for the lady: he soon appeared with || could not be found. ‘a 
her leaning on his arm. She was closely muffled in her cloak, ie 
|and her veil was down. She passed me without recognition, || Of all the ruins on which the eye of man can gaze, or 
|though the street lamp shone full in my face, and I was so|| which his memory can dwell, none are more painfully sublit 
|near that I touched her dress. 1 thought she seemed taller |/than the ruins of humanity ;—and what are they? Not th 
‘than she ever did before, and that her step was unusually deep furrow which time ploughs on its cheeks, or the 
heavy. “ Dreadfully agitated,” whispered Bob, as she enter-|| whiteness with which years cover the head—not the curved 
ed the carriage, “has’t spoken a word since she left the|/ spine; which bows the face to the earth as if it looked for * 
| house.” I closed the door, and mounted the box witia the dri- || grave to rest in; for the wrinkled cheek, and the blead d 
ver, for the double purpose of pointing out the way, and of|| head, and the stooping frame, are the appropriate accompa. 
leaving the lovers to an uninterrupted tete-a-tete. We dashed || ments of old age, and as beautiful in the system of life 1 
‘over the pavement at a killing pace, the hoofs of our noble || winter with its leafless trees and frozen streams in the 
| horses struck fire at every bound. I pulled out a box of loco || of the seasons ;—but the ruins of humanity are seen m 
| focas and lighted a cigar. There is nothing in this world for || kles which time has not made, in a frame trembling with 
|a broken heart, like tobacco; I grew easier with every puff.|/ty, shaken by sorrow, humbled by sin, withered by despair— 
jand my heart lightened with every whiff of smoke that rose |/ when the beauty of youth is gone, and the beauty of age has 
| gracefully over my head. In a couple of hours we arrived at|| not supplied its place : ’tis as melancholy as snow in harvest | 
jour place of destination.—“Still agitated,” whispered Bob, as = 
jhe descended the step, “she has not said a word while we 
|have been in the coach, and considering what a talker she is, 
it is wonderful.” 


We were too early by near an hour, and aftcr some consula- ‘chen your general good character will overpower it. Speak 
|tion, Bob concluded to go for the clergyman, and leave the tenderly of every body, even of your defamers, and you will 


| bride elect in my charge, having firet conducted her into the || make the whole world ery shame on them who can find it 
the house. I walked beneath her window, tossed by a thou- l a 


‘ : |in their hearts to injure one so in offensive. 5 
sand emotions. At one time I resolved to conduct myself 


, 
| with stoic indifference, and see her given to another; then I || 
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| leisure. 


| 











| 


To defeat calumny. Despise it. To seem disturbed 
it is the way to make it be beleived; and stabbing your defa- ; 


mer will not prove you innocent. Livean exemplary life, and 


| enntitiitininiecelsatiiita i 
| Porators——When Addison became secretary of state, his 
‘old school mistress, being far advanced in years, grew Very,” 
|| deaf. A friend who one day called upon her, told her that, 
her little favourite was now a great man anda great write; 
at last I could .restrain myscif no longer—she might have | “Aye,” said she, “I always knew that Jocy was born to be Me § 
| great man; he was a mighty clever boy, and a deal of paiat)~ 


1} 


half determined to rush into the room where she was, and 
claim her as my own. I heard her bell ring and in a few 





waiter> I continued walking to and fro before her window till | 


|hand upon the latch of her door it yeilded to the pressure 
and I stood in the presence of the “lost love of mine.” 
Good Heavens; as I live, there sat a lady with her feet on | 


very near as well as I did, but pray what has he writ : 
“Why, the Spectators.” Dear me! dear me! eight volumes — 





At ten o’clock, I stood with Gcorge F., Marianna’s brother, 
agid my most particular friend. 

“George, I am going to kill myself.” 

“ Youn had better not. Frank—take glass of wine.” 

Before this night closes, I shall be a dead man.” 

“ Then you'll be sorry for it, before morning, my word for 
it—capital wine this—imported it myself.” 

“ George, you are my most particular friend.” 


the table, a cigar in her mouth, and a glass of smoking hot | shout polganee! wapt. sous De, S08 5) SaCaee awe 


| whiskey punch beside her. ‘heeatetas dae Sahror ss tei 2 
“ What in the name of wonder does this mean ?” 
| “Ah! Frank, I thought you had committed suicide,”—an- | : 
swered the familiar voice of my friend George F., escaping | thou keepest thy God in a church, as though he were sick and! 
| through a wilderness of bonnets, caps and tabs. needed thy care. Our God is on the mountain top, directing” 
| “George explain yourself!” the storm and guarding us in the still watches of the night. 


“I think my situation explains itself; you see that your 





| 


|| [took with him; do you know that betore he left me he 


‘Pea 


Beavtirvut 1ea.—The wild men of Oronoko said toa Priest’ 


“Can't deny that, Fiank, but I don’t see what that has to} fiiend Bob has eloped with me, we shall in all probability be 
do with you kélling yourself: unless indeed, you wan't me for || married in an hour.” 
an executer or a ‘begrer—I will serve with all my heart, in|) “ I wish him joy of his bride, with all my heart, but I do not 
gither capacity »’ understand ; will the fair lady condescend to give me an ex- 

“ George, was you ever serious ?” planation ?” 

# Yes when my horses ran away, and left me tc walk nine|| ‘“ Why the truth is, Frank, some.one persuaded Bob—who 


' 


Tue worp’s ace.—At a mecting of the British Association, 
the only fact said to have been ‘elicited through the evening 


was the declaration of Dr. Buckland, that millions of years pl 


must henceforward be assigned to the age of the world, and 
that the best Hebrew scholars had lately given a mew inter~ 
pretation to the first two chapters of Genesis. 


. 
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